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AFGHANISTAN. 1 Apr.—Anti-Afghan demonstrations in the 
North-West Frontier Province (see Pakistan). 

5 Apr.—Protests of north-west frontier tribal leaders against Afghan 
policy (see Pakistan). 

The Prime Minister established himself at Jalalabad in order to 
arouse popular support for the Government’s policy concerning the 
tribal territories of Pakistan. The Foreign Minister temporarily 
assumed the Prime Minister’s duties in Kabul. ; 


ALBANIA. 21 Mar.—The trial of twenty-one persons described as 
‘spies, . . . and agents of Trotskyist Belgrade’, opened in Tirana. 

Ministerial delegation in Moscow (see U.S.S.R.). 

24 Mar.—A Tirana broadcast alleged that Yugoslav detachments and 
aircraft had recently, on several occasions, crossed the frontier. On one 
such incursion raiders were met by small-arms fire and retreated 
leaving two dead. Anti-Albanian propaganda material had been found. 
Yugoslav allegations (see Yugoslavia). 

27 Mar.—Arrest of alleged spies in Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 


ARAB LEAGUE. 21 Mar.—The Council of the League decided to sup- 
port the Asian conference, called by India on 20 January, ‘as a permanent 
body for the co-operation of Oriental and Asian countries’. It also recom- 
mended Arab support for the unity and independence of Libya. 

21 Mar.—Meeting of Arab States with Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission (see Palestine). 

23 Mar.—Palestine. It was learned that the Secretary-General had 
cabled a protest to U.N. headquarters against alleged Israeli persecution 
of the Arab population round Al Faluja. 

1 Apr.—Meeting of Arab representatives in Beirut to review events 
in Syria (see Syria). 


ARGENTINA. 22 Mar.—Dr Roberto Ares, Minister of Economy, 
announced that on the termination of the Andes Agreement on 
31 March there would be a deficit of 70,000 tons of frozen meat and 
3,000 tons of canned meat in shipments to Britain. His Government 
were prepared to make a refund under the agreement but would have 
to insist on a higher price for any further shipments as those in progress 
had caused financial losses to Argentina. Referring to the interchange of 
trade, he said: ‘We would prefer steel and petrol instead of blocked 
sterling’. 

27 Mar.—The police were reported to be investigating a suspected 
‘espionage organization jeopardizing national defence’. 

28 Mar.—President Peron announced a decree defining the powers of 
the new Ministry of Defence and creating a special Military Cabinet 
consisting of the Ministers of Defence and of the Armed Forces. 

31 Mar.—A Note in connection with the termination of the Andes 
agreement was delivered to the British Embassy. 

1 Apr.—The Central Bank told all banking institutions that no 
operations in sterling were to be effected without its approval. 
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Apr.—Dr Bramuglia, the Foreign Minister, received the British 
Ambassador, Sir John Balfour. 


AUSTRALIA. 19 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. Both Mr Chifley, the Prime 
Minister, and Mr Menzies, leader of the Opposition, made statements 
welcoming the pact. 

Lord Listowel, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, stated on 
leaving Canberra that the foundations for a Pacific pact had been laid 
during his discussions there with Mr Chifley. 

23 Mar.—Mr Calwell, Minister of Immigration, speaking to the 
Natives’ Association at Bendigo pledged himself to maintain the white 
Australian policy and declared that no quota system for Asiatics, or any 
other form of appeasement would be introduced. 

27 Mar.—Lord Listowel said in a broadcast that the U.S.S.R. had 
to a large extent frustrated the work of the Trusteeship Council by its 
constant propaganda attacks on the countries responsible for adminis- 
tering the dependent territories. 

Apr.—Association with terms of British Notes to Bulgaria (see 
Bulgaria), Hungary (see Hungary), and Rumania (see Rumania). 


BELGIUM. 23 Mar.—The Prime Minister, M. Spaak, attacked 
Communist tactics in a speech to the Senate, but refused to exclude 
Communists from Parliamentary commissions, saying that ‘for as long 
as possible’ no ‘exceptional’ anti-Communist measures should be taken. 

1 Apr.—The Cabinet approved the transfer of about 104 square 
miles of German territory with a population of 5,900 to Belgian adminis- 
tration, and announced that the provisional adjustments agreed by the 
Six Powers would be completed by 23 April. The area included a stretch 
of the Aachen-Herbestahl and Aachen-Monschau railways, Bilchen, 
Rétgen, and Miintzeni¢h. 

4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 25 Mar.—During a discussion on Tan- 
ganyika’s grievances at a political meeting at Nairobi, Mr Phillips, 
chairman of the unofficial members of the Tanganyika Legislature, 
urged that they should aim at setting up a federation of East African 
territories. It was decided to form a union of all British organizations 
‘to establish a strong and permanent European settlement throughout 
East and Central Africa’. 


BULGARIA. 29 Mar.—Protest against ill treatment of Yugoslav 
officials (see Yugoslavia). 

31 Mar.—Suspension of frontier train escort agreement (see Yugo- 
slavia). 

Reports reaching Belgrade stated that about 100 State and party 
officials had been arrested on charges of ‘having been in the service of 
Imperialist States’. 

3 Apr.—The Government received Notes from the British and U.S. 
Governments alleging that the peace treaty terms had been violated by 
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BULGARIA (continued) 

the denial of rights and freedoms which the Government was pledged 
to uphold, and demanding ‘prompt remedial measures’. The Australian, 
Canadian, and New Zealand Governments associated themselves with 
the terms of the Notes. 

A radio announcement from Belgrade stated that about 300 Bulgarian 
Communists had been arrested. 

4 Apr.—The official news agency confirmed a report broadcast from 
Belgrade on 31 March that M. Trajcho Kostov, vice-Premier and 
chairman of the committee for economic and financial questions, had 
been relieved of his post and arrested, following a decision made by the 
central committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party. 

6 Apr.—The official news agency denied that M. Kostov had been 
arrested. He had been excluded from membership of the Politburo. 


BURMA. 17 Mar.—A Government spokesman said that casualtics 
had been inflicted in a new offensive against the rebels near Bassein. 

19 Mar.—Troops of the White Band People’s Volunteer organization 
were reported to have seized Lashio and Namtu in the northern Shan 
States. 

20 Mar.—Government artillery shelled Karen railway positions at 
Insein, inflicting damage and heavy casualties. 

21 Mar.—Government forces claimed the recapture of Lashio. 

24 Mar.—The Government reported the recapture of Meiktila and 
Amarapura from the rebels. 

29 Mar.—An official statement said that fighting was proceeding 
with the rebels at Okkam, seventy miles north-west of Rangoon. A 
battle was also reported between Government troops and combined 
Karen-Communist forces at Kyaiklat, a rice centre in the Irrawaddy 
delta. 

1 Apr.—Government forces recaptured Wetwun, and _ aircraft 
inflicted heavy casualties at Thazi on Karen forces. 

2 Apr.—Government Changes. The Socialist Ministers (including the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, U Kyaw Nyein) and the 
Ministers from the Yellow-Band People’s Volunteer Organization 
resigned from the Cabinet, leaving only Independents and frontier 
area leaders in the Government. 

3 Apr.—Government Changes. It was learned that Judge E. Maung, 
of the Supreme Court, and Gen. Ne Win, commander of the armed 
forces, had been appointed to the Government. 

A radio announcement stated that Government troops had recaptured 
Mandalay. Other Government troops had reoccupied Tongyi and were 
closing in on Maymyo, between Mandalay and Lashio. 

5 Apr.—Government Changes. The Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, 
assumed the portfolio of National Planning, and made the following 
appointments: Gen. Ne Win (Commander of the Armed Forces), 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Home Affairs and Defence; 
U. E. Maung, Foreign Minister and Minister of Judicial Affairs, 
Rehabilitation, Health and Rural Administration. 
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Saw Ba U Gyi, president of the Karen National Union, was reported 
to have gone to Rangoon under protective custody to sign the Karens’ 
surrender to the Government. 

A cease-fire was ordered in Insein. 

6 Apr.—The Government announced that agreement had been 
reached with Karen leaders for the cessation of hostilities. 


CANADA. 19 Mar.—Sir Norman Brook, Secretary of the Cabinet, left 
Ottawa for London. 

22 Mar.—Budget. Mr Abbott, Minister of Finance, introducing the 
Budget to Parliament, stated that revenue for the current year was 
$2,768 million and expenditure $2,193 million. The estimates for 
1949-50 expenditure were $2,390 to include higher defence costs and 
estimates of $50 million in connection with Newfoundland’s entry into 
the Confederation. He announced substantial tax cuts and further 
relaxations in import restrictions. 

28 Mar.—Defence. Mr Claxton, Minister of National Defence, 
announced in Ottawa that at the end of February the strength of the 
armed forces amounted to nearly 41,000—a record peace-time figure. 

29 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The House of Commons approved the pact 
by 149 votes to 2. 

1 Apr.—Newfoundland. Celebrations were held at St John’s and 
Ottawa to mark the entrance of Newfoundland into the Canadian 
confederation, which became operative at midnight on 31 March. 
Mr St Laurent and Mr Bradley emphasized the common traditions. 

Government Changes. Mr Bradley was taken into the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State and first Minister of Newfoundland. Mr MacKinnon 
relinquished his portfolio as Minister of Mines and Resources. Mr 
Gibson, hitherto Secretary of State, assumed this office. 

3 Apr.—Association with terms of British and U.S. Notes to Bulgaria 
(see Bulgaria), Hungary (see Hungary), and Rumania (see Rumania). 

4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 


CEYLON. 18 Mar.—Mr Gordon-Walker, British Parliamentary Secre- 
tary for Commonwealth Relations, arrived in Colombo for a short visit. 


CHINA. 17 Mar.—The port of Swatow, 175 miles from Hongkong, 
was reported to have been seized by its local commander in a revolt 


- against the Government. 


21 Mar.—Government Changes. The names of some of the Ministers 
in Gen. Ho Ying-chin’s Cabinet were announced including: Deputy 
Prime Minister, M. Chia Ching-Teh; Economic Affairs, M. Sun 
Yeh-chi; Interior, Gen. Li Han-yun (chief of the President’s military 


_ bureau); Finance, M. Liu Sun-yang (Liu Kung-yuan); National 
_ Defence, Gen. Hsu Yung-chang. 


23 Mar.—A Communist broadcast stated that peace negotiations 


_ would begin soon, and that full acceptance of the Communist’s eight 


points would be demanded. 
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CHINA (continued) 

24 Mar.—The Cabinet appointed a new peace delegation of five. 
A telegram was sent to the Communists asking them to name delegates, 
a time, and place for negotiations. 

A Nanking military spokesman was reported to have confirmed that 
Gen. Lin Piao’s Manchurian Communists had advanced south to 
Chuhsien, thirty-five miles north-west of Nanking. 

25 Mar.—Communist troops were reported to have shelled Anking 
on the Yangtze, 200 miles south-west of Nanking. 

1 Apr.—A curfew was imposed in Nanking after two serious clashes 
between pro-Communist student demonstrators and Army officers, 
The demonstrations coincided with the arrival of the vanguard of the 
Nanking peace delegation at the Communist headquarters in Peking. 

3 Apr.—The Communists issued a statement signed by their leader, 
Mao Tze-tung, denouncing the Atlantic Pact and promising to organize 
Chinese support for the U.S.S.R. against the pact nations in the event 
of war. 

4 Apr.—Reports in Nanking said that the Communists had verbally 
agreed in principle to a Yangtze armistice. 

According to reports from Central China, the Communists had 
increased their military activity, and Gen. Lin Piao’s Manchurian 
units were advancing along the Peking-Hankow railway towards 
Hankow. The Nationalists admitted the loss of Hsinyang, a communi- 
cations’ centre 110 miles to the north. 

A Communist broadcast said that “liberation armies” were preparing 
to cross the Yangtze to ‘‘sweep away the Kuomintang murderers’. 

5 Apr.—Formal peace negotiations were opened at Peking by the 
Nationalist and Communist delegations. 

6 Apr.—Heavy fighting was reported in Icheng, thirty miles east of 
Nanking, following Communist penetration into the town. 

Nationalist reports said that the Communists had presented an 
ultimatum to the Nationalist delegates in Peking demanding the sur- 
render of all Nationalist forces within three days and the virtual sur- 
render of the Nanking Government. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 1 Apr.—Austrian Treaty. 
M. Berthelot (France) withdrew the French proposals for certain pro- 
hibitions on the Austrian armament industry, agreeing that other 
articles of the treaty provided sufficient guarantee. The British and 
American delegates welcomed this announcement. Mr Zarubin 
(U.S.S.R.) reserved his opinion. 

5 Apr.—Austrian Treaty. M. Zarubin refused to give figures of the 
1947 Austrian oil production estimates and of the annual tonnage 
(60 per cent of this output) claimed by the U.S.S.R., saying that the 
Soviet proposals should first be agreed upon by the deputies, and that 
the figures would be given when a committee had been entrusted with 
working out the details and deciding what area should be transferred 
to the U.S.S.R. 
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CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE FOR WORLD 
PEACE. 28 Mar.—A three-day conference in New York attended by 
delegates of the U.S.S.R. and satellite countries and by other left-wing 
representatives ended by setting up an ‘action committee’ to work for 
peace, to support the United Nations, to ‘defend the right to speak 
and think and communicate’, and to maintain the Bill of Rights. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 17 Mar.—Officials of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion told a press conference that the ‘reliability tests’ for students had 
ended. Out of 47,000 students examined in the provinces 6,370, or 13.3 
per cent, had failed. About half had appealed and 50 per cent of the 
appeals had been successful. The officials denied that the tests were a 
means of political persecution. They also said that the expelled students 
might be re-admitted if they worked well in the factories and other 
places to which they had been directed. 

22 Mar.—Capt. Wildash, a British officer attached to the allied 
military permit office in Prague with the status of consul, was arrested 
by the police and accused of having acted in a manner hostile to the 
State and of having received information contrary to Czechoslovak 
law. He was later released. The Foreign Ministry informed the British 
Embassy that Capt. Wildash had plotted against the State and requested 
that he should leave the country within twenty-four hours. The Czecho- 
slovak cashier at the permit office was also arrested. 

23 Mar.—Capt. Wildash left the country. Two further Czechoslovak 
employees at the permit office were arrested. 

24 Mar.—The National Assembly adopted a Bill providing for 
State control of the publication and distribution of all books and 


illustrated matter. 


25 Mar.—A British Note protesting at the treatment accorded to 
Capt. Wildash was delivered at the Foreign Office. 

26 Mar.—The Government issued a statement accusing Capt. 
_ Wildash of having assisted in preparing the flight of Czechoslovak 
_ citizens to Britain in stolen aircraft, and of having given the leader of an 
_ anti-State organization ‘instructions for merging a number of criminal 

organizations, consisting of anti-State elements, on which he depended 
for his espionage and subversive activities’. 

27 Mar.—Britain’s denial of charges (see Great Britain). 

29 Mar.—The official news agency announced that two U.S. soldiers 
_ who had been arrested by the police in December had been sentenced 
_ by the State Tribunal in Prague on 26 January to ten and twelve years 
hard labour on charges of illegally crossing the frontier from Germany 
_ to carry out espionage. The U.S. Embassy lodged a protest with the 
_ Foreign Office. 
| 2 Apr.—The Government's reply to the British Note about Capt. 
_ Wildash was published. It elaborated the charges made against him, 
' rejected the British Note and requested that in the interests of friendly 
_ telations official positions should not be misused for ‘hostile activities’ 
_ against Czechoslovakia. 
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DENMARK. 17 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. M. Rasmussen, Foreign Minis- 
ter, returned from Washington. He told a press conference that Green- 
land had been discussed but that no secret agreement had been made. 

22 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. M. Rasmussen, speaking to the Lower 
House in favour of joining the pact, admitted that the Government still 
felt that a Scandinavian alliance would have been more advantageous to 
both Scandinavia and other countries. He pointed out that if they 
signed the pact the defence of Greenland would become a matter of 
interest to all the signatory Powers. Mr Acheson had made it clear that 
the U.S. bases there would never be used for aggression. No foreign 
bases would be established in Denmark. 

24 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The Lower House voted in favour of joining 
the pact by 119 votes to 23. 

25 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The Upper House voted by 64 to 8 in favour 
of joining the pact. M. Rasmussen later handed a Note to the U.S, 
Chargé d’Affaires announcing the Government’s acceptance of the 
invitation to sign the treaty. 

4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact), 


EGYPT. 31 Mar.—A financial agreement with Britain for 1949 was 
signed in Cairo providing for the immediate release of {£12 million 
from the country’s pre-July 1947 sterling balances and for the contin- 
gent release of up to £18 million. Britain would supply £5 million in 
U.S. dollars. It was also agreed that imports from Britain would be at 
least £47 million, including petroleum products up to a value of {5 
million. Certain provisions of the financial agreements between the two 
countries of 30 June 1947 and 5 January 1948 were extended. 


EIRE. 28 Mar.—It was announced in Dublin that an agreement had 
been signed with Britain for reciprocal unemployment benefit arrange- 
ments for nationals working in one country and insured in the other. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 27 Mar.—The Euro- 
pean headquarters of the E.C.A. announced that the O.E.E.C. had sub- 
mitted to it a co-ordinated development scheme for the steel industries 
in Austria, Italy, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Turkey, and Norway, involving the expenditure of more than $100 
million of Marshall Aid on modern equipment. 

28 Mar.—During a two-day meeting the Council of the O.E.E.C. 
adopted a report of the executive committee on the eight proposals 
drawn up by the eight-Power Consultative Group on 8 March. Sug- 
gested action included the writing of reports by member countries, the 
raising of food production, and the co-ordination of investments in 
steel, oil, nitrogenous fertilizers, and possibly electricity. 

1 Apr.—In a broadcast marking the first anniversary of the signing of 
the Economic Co-operation Act, Mr Harriman expressed satisfaction 
at the progress made in European recovery and emphasized the role of 
co-operative effort, as typified by the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic 
Pact, in the preservation of peace. 
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1 Apr.—The European headquarters of the E.C.A. summarized U.S. 
aid during the first year of E.R.P. Grants totalled $4,953 million, 
loans $898 million, guarantees $2,300,000. 


FINLAND. 18 Mar.—The printers’ strike ended with an agreement 
on a compromise wage solution. 

21 Mar.—M. Leskinen, Secretary-General of the Social Democratic 
Party, speaking at Tempere, said that the Communists were planning a 
wave of strikes to take place in April and that special action squads were 
being trained for the purpose. 


FRANCE. 17 Mar.—M. Schuman, Prime Minister, received Herr 
Altmeyer, Prime Minister of the Rhineland Palatinate and three of his 
Ministers who had arrived on an official visit. 

Atlantic Pact. The political bureau of the Communist Party issued a 
communiqué calling on all peace lovers to fight against adhesion to the 
‘war pact’, which was being prepared as an instrument of aggression 
against the U.S.S.R. 

18 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. M. Schuman, Foreign Minister, said in a 
broadcast that the pact was justified by the limitations of the United 
Nations. Those who attacked the pact should look at the example set by 
the U.S.S.R. which had set up an east European bloc, consolidated by a 
network of twenty-three bilateral pacts, long before there was any 
question of a western military alliance. By adhering to the pact the 
country aimed at protecting itself against aggression. Soviet expansion- 
ism did not confine itself to the borders of the Slav territories. France 
had no taste to play the part of the lamb to the wolf. 

19 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. M. Ramadier, Defence Minister, emphasised 
in a broadcast that the pact did not imply ‘immediate mass rearmament’, 
and that economic recovery would still have priority over military 
production. 

20 Mar.—Sir Oliver Harvey, the British Ambassador, returned to 
Paris from an official visit to French North Africa. 

24 Mar.—Mr Jefferson Caffery, U.S. Ambassador, speaking at a 
French Union of Federalists’ dinner, spoke of American interest in the 
establishment of a united Europe which would include Germany. 

26 Mar.—Customs Union. A treaty was signed with Italy at the 
Quai d’Orsay providing for the establishment of a customs union 
between the two countries within one year and full economic union 
within six years. An important provision allowed for the investment of 
the Italian balance of French francs in French mining and industrial 
concerns in which Italian labour was employed. A mixed committee, 
the Council of the Franco-Italian Customs Union, was to be set up 
with nine members for each country to advise the two Governments on 
the steps to be taken each year towards, first, tariff union and, later, 
economic fusion, including the harmonizing of the agricultural, 
industrial, social, fiscal, monetary, and customs policies of the two 
countries. Three subsidiary agreements which were also signed con- 
cerned the payment of Italian workers in France, immediate plans for 
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FRANCE (continued) 

Franco-Italian trade, and the adjustment of the exchange rate, with the 
approval of the International Monetary Fund, to 180 lira for 100 
francs instead of 220 lira for 100 francs. 

28 Mar.—The county council elections held on 20 March and 27 
March, which covered half the councils of the country, gave the follow- 
ing results: Communists 37, Socialists 270, Independent Socialists 81, 
Radicals 277, M.R.P. 110, non-Gaullist Conservatives 334, Gaullists 
389. 

29 Mar.—Gen. de Gaulle made the following points at a press 
conference in Paris: the Atlantic Pact was a ‘very important and 
fortunate manifestation of [U.S.] intentions.’ But in the event of war 
France would suffer the first blow and it was important to settle the 
questions of European rearmament and of immediate aid and initial 
strategy. It was a capital error to found European defence on England, 
which was not the centre of Europe. A Franco-German understanding 
was an essential element of a united Europe but this presupposed a 
federal Germany, not a Reich, and a European solution of the Ruhr 
question. On the question of an amnesty for collaborators he said that 
it was absurd that young men should be wasting away in prison camps 
when they might be usefully employed. Marshal Pétain, whose con- 
demnation in 1945 had been absolutely essential, had at one time done 
great service to his country and he should be allowed to end his days 
under easier conditions. 

31 Mar.—The Minister for Oversea Territories told the National 
Assembly that French forces in Indo-China numbered 110,000, while 
Ho Chi-minh’s totalled 80,000. 

3 Apr.—M. Petsche, the Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs, 
broadcasting on the anniversary of E.R.P., expressed the gratitude of 
France for American aid. France had received in the past year $1,000 
million worth of goods, nearly half the country’s imports. 

4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 

5 Apr.—Soviet Note on western German frontiers (see U.S.S.R.). 

The Assembly, by 358 votes to 46, refused to discuss a Gaullist 
motion calling for the resignation of the Government and the holding 
of Parliamentary general elections. 


GERMANY. 17 Mar.—Frontier Changes. Herr Arnold, Prime Minister 
of North Rhine-Westphalia, told Parliament that he had written to the 
Belgian and Dutch Governments suggesting that they should hold dis- 
cussions with a German delegation in order to find a mutually satis- 
factory solution to their territorial claims. He declared that territorial 
annexation was contrary to the U.N. declaration, based on the Atlantic 
Charter, and to the 1924 Geneva protocol. 

Dismantling. The sentences were quashed on the six workers charged 
on 28 January in the Bochum dismantling case. 

Ministers of Rhineland-Palatinate in Paris (see France). 

18 Mar.—Dismantling. It was learned that the British Military 
Government had sent to the Ministry of Economics of North Rhine- 
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Westphalia a list of ninety plants which, with the agreement of the 
Humphrey Committee, would definitely be dismantled. The future of 
a further fifty-nine plants was still under discussion. 

People’s Council. At a session in Berlin the Council decided to invite 
Dr Adenauer, chairman of the Bonn Parliamentary Council, and Dr 
Koehler, chairman of the Frankfurt Economic Council, to send repre- 
sentatives to a joint conference in Brunswick, in the British Zone, to 
discuss the unification of the country and other problems. The invitation 
was rejected in advance by both the west German leaders. 

19 Mar.—Bnitish Zone. It was learned that Gen. Robertson, British 
Military Governor, had received a letter from Marshal Sokolovsky 
alleging the non-return from the British Zone of property looted from 
Russia by the Germans, and calling for full inspection facilities to be 
granted to the Russian restitution mission. 

20 Mar.—Berlin. The three Western Military Governors announced 
that in view of the failure of the Security Council’s efforts to achieve 
four-power control of currency in Berlin the western mark would 
henceforth be the sole legal tender in the westera Sectors. A new central 
bank was established to control transactions with the western Zones and 
foreign exchange and to be a central clearing house for Berlin. The east 
mark, which would still be allowed to circulate in western Berlin, could 
be used for certain purposes of trade and each person would be allowed 
to exchange 15 east marks for 15 west marks when collecting his ration 
book for April. People living in the west who were paid and drew tation 
cards in the eastern Sector would be allowed to exchange only 30 per 
cent of their wages. 

People’s Council. The Council decided, in view of the ‘serious political 
situation’, to convene its parent body, the People’s Congress. A draft 
Constitution for a ‘democratic German Republic’ was approved. 

21 Mar.—Berlin. Col. Yelisarov, acting Soviet Commandant, 
strongly criticized the new currency regulations but stated that no 
measures would be taken to prevent western Berliners from spending 
their eastern marks in the Soviet Sector or Zone. 

Ruhr. The names of the twelve Germans appointed to form the 
Trustee Board for the iron and steel industry were announced. 

It was learned that Dr Nadolny, a resident of the Soviet Zone and a 
former Ambassador in Moscow, had ended a visit to western Germany 
where he had joined in discussions at Bad Godesberg on the unification 
of the country. 

22 Mar.—British Zone. Herr Arnold received a message from Mr 
Bevin accepting an invitation to visit North Rhine-Westphalia. 

23 Mar.—Berlin. It was learned that the German authorities in the 
eastern Sector had sent bills to the British and U.S. Military Govern- 
ments for telegraph and telephone services through the Soviet Zone 
since 1945, together with a demand for future monthly payments. 

Mr Bevin’s statements (see Great Britain). 

24 Mar.—Espionage. Two men were sentenced to twenty and five 
years imprisonment respectively in the last of a series of trials of mem- 
bers of a spy ring working for Czechoslovakia. 
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West German Constitution. The eleven Premiers of the west German 
States meeting at K6nigstein called on the Parliamentary Assembly at 
Bonn to pass the Basic Law embodying the provisional Constitution 
without further delay, and urged the establishment of an identical 
electoral law for the whole of western Germany. They also asked the 
Military Governors to approve a proposal for a plebiscite on the merger 
of the three Lander of Wiirtemberg-Baden. 

It was learned that a trade agreement had been concluded between 
the western Zones and Yugoslavia under which Germany would receive 
agiicultural products, timber, and certain raw materials in exchange for 
machinery, chemicals, metal goods, coke, and electrical equipment. 

25 Mar.—West German Constitution. The liaison officers of the three 
Military Governors informed the German Committee at Bonn that their 
counter proposals to the memorandum of 2 March were unacceptable. 

26 Mar.—Frontier Changes. It was announced in London that the 
Governments of Britain, the U.S.A., France, and the Benelux countries 
had approved thirty-one minor rectifications on the western frontier 
affecting a total area of about fifty-two square miles and a population of 
about 13,500 persons. The exact limits wouid be fixed by delimitation 
commissions. The persons affected would not be forced to accept the 
pationality of the country to which the area was attached and would 
have the choice of remaining there or of settling in Germany. The 
readjustments were subject to re-examination at the final peace settle- 
ment. Germans of all shades of opinion condemned the agreement, 
some describing it as a Diktat. The Government of North Rhine- 
Westphalia declared that the Western Powers were breaking both 
international law and their obligations under the Atlantic Charter. 

Berlin. The headquarters of the main gas and water administration 
were moved from the Soviet Sector to the west of the city where most of 
the gas works were situated. 

28 Mar.—Mr Mayhew on war crimes trials in the British Zone (see 
Great Britain). 

Berlin. The Soviet Sector trade union federation proposed measures 
to alleviate hardships caused by the exclusion of the East mark from the 
western Sectors, the final aim of which would be the withdrawal of the 
West mark and the establishment of a unified currency system in the 
city. 

29 Mar.—Replacement of Marshal Sokolovsky by Gen. Chuikov 
(see U.S.S.R.). 

Soviet Zone. The Economic Commission signed a trade agreement 
with Poland providing for the exchange of $152 million worth of goods 
in 1949. 

31 Mar.—Agreement on dismantling and banned industries (see 
Great Britain). 

Refugees. At a meeting of the three western Military Governors in 
Frankfurt it was agreed that the French Zone should accept about 
300,000 refugees from the overcrowded British and U.S. Zones. 

1 Apr.—Soviet Zone. The German Economic Commission an- 
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nounced a scheme for improving the living conditions of the intellectual 
and technical classes involving increased rations and fuel allocations, 
greater pension facilities, better housing, and tax reductions of 800 
million marks a year. The scheme also provided for the reconstruction of 
universities and the extension of the Academy of Sciences. 

British Zone. Gen. Robertson ordered the creation of ‘prohibited 
frontier zones’ in some of the frontier areas to be annexed by Holland 
and Belgium. 

Frontier changes (see Belgium). 

3 Apr.—In anniversary messages on E.R.P. Gen. Robertson and 
Gen. Clay recalled the great benefits derived by western Germany 
from the programme. The President of the German Economic Council, 
the chairman of the Ldnderrat, and the chairman of the executive 
committee issued a statement expressing German appreciation. 

4 Apr.—The Anglo-American Control Office announced that 400 
million Deutschemarks were to be made available for western German 
capital investments from counterpart funds built up of Deutschemark 
payments for imports financed by the United States as direct Army 
relief. 

5 Apr.—The Parliamentary Council at Bonn received a message 
from the British, U.S., and French Foreign Ministers in Washington 
expressing satisfaction at the progress made towards the completion of 
the draft constitution, and assuming that decisions on outstanding 
important points would soon be taken in conformity with the recent 
recommendations of the three Military Governors. 

Soviet Note on western frontiers (see U.S.S.R.). 


6 Apr.—Berlin. The Allied Kommandatura ordered an amnesty in the 
western Sectors for disabled former Nazis and those under thirty and 
over sixty-nine years of age. 

West German Constitution. The main committee of the Parliamentary 
Council at Bonn decided to abandon the compromise text of the draft 
constitution criticized by the Military Governors and to prepare a new 
text, embodying modified proposals on finance. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 17 Mar.—Palestine. Mr Henderson, Secretary of 
State for Air, said in a Parliamentary written reply that the findings of 
the court of enquiry into the loss of five R.A.F. aircraft near the 
Egyptian-Palestine frontier on 7 January, together with the comments of 
the Air Commander-in-Chief, showed that the orders given to the pilots 
not to cross the frontier, not to attack ground forces, and not to attack 
other aircraft except in self-defence had been fully understood and 
scrupulously carried out. The morning reconnaissance was carried out 
according to orders, without crossing the frontier, and as the formation 
turned for base one Spitfire was hit by ground fire and the pilot had to 
bale out. While the other pilots were trying to pinpoint the exact place 
of the parachute descent they were attacked and shot down by Jewish 
aircraft with British-type camouflage, one of the pilots being killed. 
Evidence given by an R.A.F. officer who subsequently inspected the 
ground established that all four Spitfires had crashed ten or more miles 
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inside the Egyptian frontier. The wrecks of two aircraft were found and 
identified and one pilot who was picked up by a Bedouin returned to 
Ismailia that night. With regard to the other two pilots who had baled 
out and their aircraft, evidence was given by local Arabs that Jewish 
forces coming from the east had taken away the pilots and had later 
removed parts of the aircraft and had buried the rest. This statement 
was borne out by the signs found by the inspecting R.A.F. officer of 
many tracks of track and tyre vehicles moving between the area of the 
crashes and a point to the east. Fragments of two Spitfires were found on 
the site, one of which was specifically identifiable. Empty Jewish 
cigarette packets and sweet papers also seen on this site suggested that 
Jewish forces had been there. The court inquired into the report that 
one pilot, while in Jewish hands, had stated that his formation crossed 
the frontier and that he was shot down ovei Palestine. This pilot was 
injured during his parachute descent and suffered a broken jaw and 
concussion. In evidence before the court he confirmed that his instruc- 
tions were not to cross the frontier and that, so far as he was aware, the 
flight was carried out according to briefing. He also said that for the first 
six days he was in Jewish hands he was severely grilled by intensive 
questioning, usually twice a day. The court found that his memory of 
what happened during this period appeared to be very hazy; and since 
he was still suffering very considerable physical and mental strain, they 
did not feel it proper to press him. The court’s estimate of his condition 
was confirmed by R.A.F. doctors. 

With regard to the afternoon reconnaissance when a Tempest had 
apparently crashed on the Palestine side of the frontier the court con- 
sidered that since it had been shot down from a considerable height it 
might well have travelled several miles before hitting the ground. 

He concluded by stating that the force dispatched was in every way 
suitable and adequate for its task and that he placed entire confidence in 
the Air Commander-in-Chief who had had wide practical experience in 
tactical reconnaissance. 

Transjordan. The Government received a request from the Trans- 
jordan Government that British troops should assist in guarding the 
Israeli-Transjordan frontier. 

18 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. Mr Bevin, Foreign Secretary, told Parlia- 
ment that the treaty was one of the greatest steps towards world peace 
and security since the end of the first world war. It was a purely 
defensive arrangement with no secret clauses and was entirely con- 
sistent with the U.N. Charter. It provided a ‘roof of security’ stretching 
over the Atlantic Ocean, which had been lacking in the Brussels Treaty 
organization. It was important to realize however that the treaty in no 
way weakened the country’s obligations to other countries not included 
in the specified geographical area. Thus the Government continued to 
be bound by their obligations under the U.N. Charter, towards the 
British Commonwealth, and towards ‘ou ally Turkey’ and ‘our old and 
faithful friend Greece’. The maintenance of the independence of many 
countries included in the area from Greece to Persia remained a vital 
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concern to the Government, and the signature of the North Atlantic 
Pact was likely to reinforce their general security. The purpose of the 
pact was to make a ‘real beginning . . . of collective security’ and it was 
to be noted that the system might later be expanded to cover the whole 
world. He concluded by paying a tribute to the U.S.A. which for the 
first time in history was entering in peace time into commitments for 
joint defence with Europe. Mr Butler (Conservative) expressed the 
Opposition’s support of the treaty. 

Sir William Lawther, President of the National Union of Mine- 
workers, resigned from the presidency of the British-Czechoslovak 
Friendship League which, he said, was a ‘stooge of the Cominform’. 

20 Mar.—About thirty-four people were arrested and several police- 
men were injured in demonstrations against a rally by Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s Union Movement in London. 

21 Mar.—Germany. Mr Bevin received the U.S. and French 
Ambassadors for discussions on German industry. 

Mr Eden in Delhi (see India). 

Atomic Energy. The Ministry of Supply announced that it was 
offering to buy all uranium ores and concentrates produced in the 
Colonial Empire and in Britain during the following ten years at a 
minimum price of 13s. gd. a pound, and to assist mine development by 
making a capital payment where justified. 

The Home Secretary, Mr Ede, announced that all public processions 
of a political character would be banned in the Metropolitan Police 
district for the following three months. 

Transjordan. Mr Mayhew, Foreign Under-Secretary, told Parliament 
in answer to a question that the Government did not consider that they 
were debarred by the Security Council’s resolution of 30 May 1948 from 
altering the composition of their forces in the Middle East. He thought 
that the British action in sending troops to Aqaba had had a beneficial 
effect on the Rhodes armistice negotiations. He also said that the Trans- 
jordan representative at Rhodes had informed Dr Bunche of reported 
violations of the Transjordan frontier by Israeli troops. 

22 Mar.—Arrest of British officer in Prague (see Czechoslovakia). 

23 Mar.—Mr Bevin, replying to a Commons debate on Germany 
and eastern Europe made the following points: Germany. The socializa- 
tion of German industry would be a means of averting war. The cost of 
the air-lift—the equivalent of the cost of one day of war—had been 
small compared with the cost of the military effort involved if the 
Russians had reached the Rhine. The Governmert and the U.S. 
Government intended to increase the air-lift so as to build up stocks 
during the summer months. Western Germany must be linked with 
Western Union pending the establishment of a representative Govern- 
ment when some form of association with the Council of Europe must 
be worked out. Eastern Europe. When the Balkan Treaties were signed 
there was every reason to believe they would be kept. Aithough Russia 
broke her political agreements she kept those in the commercial field 

where she displayed a completely different morality. He did not want to 
break off east-west trade, but anything likely to be used to promote war 
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against the west must be withheld. Controls had been imposed on the 
export of certain strategic goods including jet engines. With regard to 
Greece, the main responsibility lay with the U.S.A., and he would dis- 
cuss the matter when he went to Washington. 

24 Mar.—The British and Norwegian Governments issued a declara- 
tion on Anglo-Norwegian economic co-operation, providing for a joint 
economic committee to be set up under the chairmanship of Mr 
Makins, Deputy Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and M. Arne 
Skaug of the Norwegian Foreign Office. The Committee would meet in 
London and Oslo alternately. 

Atlantic Pact. Mr Bevin and Mr McNeil left London for the U.S.A. 

Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, told Parliament in 
answei to a question that the Government were guided in their trade 
relations with the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary— 
countries which had repeatedly committed breaches of the peace 
treaties—by considerations of economic advantages alone. 

25 Mar.—Note of protest to Czechoslovak Government (see Czecho- 
slovakia). 

27 Mar.—The Foreign Office denied the specific charges made by 
the Czechoslovak Government against Capt. Wildash. 

28 Mar.—War Crimes. Mr Mayhew said in a Parliamentary written 
reply that of 937 persons charged before military tribunals in the British 
Zone of Germany, 260 had been acquitted, 230 sentenced to death, 
24 to life imprisonment and 423 to shorter terms. 

Unemployment pay agreement with Eire (see Eire). 

29 Mar.—Commonwealth. Mr Attlee told the Commons that a 
Commonwealth Conference would begin in London on 21 April, 
attended by the Prime Ministers of Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. Mr Pearson, Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, would represent Canada. Certain constitu- 
tional questions which had not been fully discussed at the October 
meeting would be reviewed. 

Germany. The U.S. and French Ambassadors had further talks at 
the Foreign Office on West German industry. 

Arab Refugees. Lord Henderson, Foreign Under-Secretary, told the 
Lords in reply to a debate that the Government were ready to co- 
operate in solving this tragic problem which affected almost the whole 
Arab population of Palestine. They considered it vital that plans should 
be worked out for the resettlement or absorption of the refugees in 
case all of them could not return home. 

30 Mar.—Malaya. Mr Rees-Williams, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, told the Commons in answer to a question that the Govern- 
ment proposed to provide a grant of £5 million to the Federation 
Government towards expenditure incurred on internal security during 
1949 and an additional {1 million on extra expenditure likely to be 
incurred on the Imperial forces in Malaya in 1948 and 1949. 

Mr Eden returned from his foreign tour. 

31 Mar.—Germany. The Foreign Office announced that discussions 
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between representatives of the French, British, and U.S. Governments 
on reparations and prohibited and restricted industries in Germany 
had been concluded. Agreed recommendations had been submitted to 
the Governments concerned for consideration. 

Budget. The returns of the financial year published by the Treasury 
showed an ordinary Budget surplus of £831 million compared with 
the original estimate of £790 million. Revenue totalled £4,007 million 
and expenditure £3,176 million. 

Financial agreement with Egypt (see Egypt). 

Mr Churchill’s speech at Boston (see United States). 

Closing of Saragossa Consulate (see Spain). 

2 Apr.—E.R.P. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said in a world broadcast that the economic improvement of the past 
year had weakened the ‘disruptive influences of Communism’. 

Lord Listowel, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, returned from 
New Zealand. 

3 Apr.—Notes to Bulgaria (see Bulgaria), Hungary (see Hungary), and 
Rumania (see Rumania). 

Gen. Robertson, British Military Governor in Germany, arrived in 
London. 

E.R.P. The Prime Minister, Mr Attlee, sent a message of thanks to 
President Truman on the completion of the first year of the programme. 

4 Apr.—Discussiors between Commonwealth representatives, which 
began in London on 31 March to prepare for the tariff negotiations at 
Annecy, ended. 

Mr Mayhew, in answer to a Parliamentary question, reaffirmed that 
the North Atlantic Treaty was not directed against any State and was 
fully compatible with the Anglo-Russian Treaty which was still 
technically operative. Asked about the plan for a united Somaliland 
he said that the proposal put forward by Britain to the United Nations 
had been withdrawn. It was now not practical politics nor could it be 
assumed that the Somali people as a whole were in favour of it. 

Signature of the North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 

5 Apr.—Mr Strachey issued to the press a statement about Anglo- 
Argentine trade negotiations which he had been prevented from making 
to Parliament. He said that the non-fulfilment of the Andes agreement 
was a result of policies associated with Sefior Miranda who was no 
longer a Minister. Fortunately the great mutual benefits of uninter- 
rupted trade between the two countries appeared to be realized now in 
Buenos Aires. Britain had made it clear that substantial quantities of 
coal, oil, and manufactured goods would be available to Argentina. 
While Britain could not pay an unreasonable increase in meat prices, 
‘we have never said . . . that we will not consider any case which the 
Argentine Government put forward for new prices’. H.M.G. would 
give sympathetic consideration to increased prices if it was proved 
that they were due in part to the improved remuneration of Argentine 
workers, but the Argentine Government must also play its part in 
financing these benefits. 

Soviet Note on western German frontiers (see U.S.S.R.). 
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6 Apr.—Budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, introducing the 
1949-50 Budget, stated that the adverse balance of payments in 1948 
had been reduced to £120 million, according to provisional figures, and 
in the latter half of the year an over-all balance had been achieved. The 
dollar deficit for 1948 was £423 million for the sterling area. The total 
volume of exports was 139 per cent of the 1938 figure. Net invisible 
income was provisionally estimated as a surplus of £100 million. On 
31 March 1949 gold and dollar reserves totalled £471 million. Imports 
from the western hemisphere had been reduced from 47 per cent of the 
total in 1947 to 32 per cent in 1948. In the year since 31 March 1948 the 
National Debt was reduced by £453 million. Total estimated expendi- 
ture for 1949-50 was £3,308,368,000. The main heads were: Defence, 
£759,863,000; Civil Departments, £1,982,876,000; Debt Charge, 
£485 million. Total estimated revenue was £3,777,750,000, providing 
for a surplus of £469,382,000. Of the two main sources of revenue, 
Customs and Excise would yield £1,493,250,000, and Income Tax 
£1,490 million. The principal changes were increases in food prices 
caused by a restriction of subsidies, cheaper beer and wines, higher 
death duties and pool betting duties, and increases in postal and 

telephone charges. Relief for industry was given by doubling the initial 
allowance for the installation of new plant and machinery. 

Lord Henderson, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, told the 
Lords that the Government were not prepared to propose the annul- 
ment of the U.N. resolution for the withdrawal of Ambassadors from 
Madrid, nor to initiate discussions towards that end. 


GREECE. 18 Mar.—Assurances by Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson (see 
Great Britain and United States). 

21 Mar.—The Army announced that the Peloponnese had been 
cleared of rebels following a two-month mopping-up operation. 
The Communists had lost 1,498 killed, 3,003 captured, 1,238 sur- 
rendered. 

30 Mar.—The General Staff announced that the Army had killed 
263 and captured 620 members of a Communist band which was 
concentrating on the eastern heights of Epirus. 

Macedonia. The ‘free Greek” radio announced that at a session of 
the Macedonian National Liberation Front, the N.O.F., then in pro- 
gress, Constantine Karageorgis, Commander-in-Chief of the guerrilla 
forces in central Greece, had stated that representatives of ‘Slav- 
speaking’ Macedonia would shortly join the ‘Free Government’. Both 
he and Zachariades, leader of the Communist Party, had reaffirmed 
their support for a Macedonian dependency under Bulgarian leadership. 

4 Apr.—The General Staff announced the advance of some 3,000 
Communist rebels through Albania and into the Grammos mountains, 
where violent fighting was in progress. 

5 Apr.—Heavy casualties on both sides were reported in the con- 
tinued violent battles in the Grammos area. 

Macedonia. The Communist radio announced that the ‘free Govern- 
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ment’ had been reshuffled to include two Slav members of the N.O.F.— 
M. Mitrovsky and M. Gotsias. Partsalides was named as the new 
‘Premier’, with Zachariades as the chairman of the Supreme War 
Council. 

6 Apr.—Most of the Civil Servants in Athens and the Piraeus went 
on strike for higher wages. Their leaders were arrested and committed 
for trial by a military court. The Government gave orders to arrest all 
strikers. 

The General Staff announced that all the area south of the river 
Sarandaporos had been cleared of rebels. 

Athens radio accused Albania of complicity in the guerrilla attacks 
round Mt Grammos, and said that Albanians were following the 
guerrillas into Greece for purposes of looting. 


HUNGARY. 22 Mar.—Col. Kopcsak and Col. Merrill, two U.S. 
assistant military attachés, were ordered to leave the country on charges 
of espionage and abuse of diplomatic privilege. 

28 Mar.—Protest against attack on Swiss justice (see Switzerland). 

31 Mar.—The Communist press published a letter written in prison 
by Cardinal Mindszenty and addressed to his deputy urging that the 
Church should come to an agreement with the State, without prejudice 
to ‘the doctrines, laws, and rights of the Church’. 

3 Apr.—The Government received Notes from the British and U.S. 
Governments alleging that the peace treaty terms had been violated by 
the denial of rights and freedoms which the Government was pledged 
to uphold, and demanding ‘prompt remedial measures’. The Australian, 
Canadian, and New Zealand Governments associated themselves with 
the terms of the Notes. 

6 Apr.—The Governing Committee of the all-party ‘People’s Front 
of Independence’ requested the Government to ask the President to 
dissolve Parliament and order a general election. 


ICELAND. 21 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. M. Benediktsson, Foreign Mini- 
ster, returned from the U.S.A. He said in a broadcast that the U.S. 
Government fully appreciated the country’s attitude in view of their 
complete disarmament, and reaffirmed that no parties to the treaty 
would be allowed peace-time bases in Iceland. 

30 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. Parliament voted by 37 votes to 10, with 
two abstentions, in favour of joining the pact. 

4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 


INDIA. 21 Mar.—Mr Eden arrived in Delhi for a short visit. 

22 Mar.—Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, speaking before the Council 
of World Affairs said that the issue of imperialist dominatior typified by 
the Indonesian dispute and the factor of racial inequality typified by the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa might lead to conflict on a big scale 
unless satisfactorily solved. 

24 Mar.—It was announced in Delhi that the Governor-General had 
decided to change the name of the Ministry of External Affairs and 
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Commonwealth Relations to ‘Ministry of External Affairs’ with effect 
from 16 March. There would be no change in the functions of the 
Ministry. 

27 Mar.—Mr Gordon-Walker, British Under-Secretary for Com- 
monwealth Relations, arrived in Delhi. 

30 Mar.—The United State of Rajasthan was inaugurated at Jaipur 
by Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of States, under 
the Rajpramukh, the Maharajah of Jaipur. 

2 Apr.—The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, referring to the forth- 
coming London conference in an address at a Bihar political meeting, 
said that his Government intended to stand by the Constituent Assem- 
bly resolution that India should be a sovereign independent Republic. 

Mr Gordon-Walker, Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations, left Delhi for Karachi. 

6 Apr.—In a discussion in Parliament on a Bill designed to provide 
for the development and control of some twenty-five groups of industry, 
Pandit Nehru said that existing foreign interests would not be sub- 
jected to any restrictions not applicable to similar Indian enterprise. In 
case of nationalization, compensation would be paid on an equitable 
basis. As a rule the major interest in the ownership and control of an 
undertaking should be in Indian hands but the Government would not 
object to control by foreign capital for a limited period. Existing 
facilities for remittance abroad of profits would continue, though depen- 
dent upon exchange considerations. Foreign capital, technical know- 
ledge, and capital equipment were needed to supplement Indian 
capital. 


INDO-CHINA. 24 Mar.—Well-armed irregular Chinese Communist 
troops from Kwangsi and Yunnan were reported to be co-operating 
with Viet-Minh guerrillas in attacks on French outposts in northern 
Tongking. 

27 Mar.—Moncay, on the eastern border of Tongking, was attacked 
by joint forces of Viet-Minh and Chinese irregulars. The local native 
garrison withdrew into the citadel. 

29 Mar.—lIt was learned that French reinforcements had been sent 
to the Moncay district, where thirty civilians were believed to have been 
killed and the French administrator wounded. 

30 Mar.—A French official announcement in Saigon reported that 
remnants of the irregulars who had attacked Moncay were being mopped 
up, the bulk of the Chinese having escaped back over the border. The 
French and Viet Nam forces had lost thirty killed and about thirty 
wounded and sixty Chinese Communists had been killed. 

1 Apr.—The French General Staff in Saigon announced that the 
situation was calm again at Moncay. The attackers had numbered about 
800. Attacks on French posts north-east of Lao-Kay were reported. 

The Viet-Minh wireless announced that the ex-Emperor Bao Dai 
had been placed on the Viet-Minh list of war criminals. 

Strength of French and Ho-Chi-minh’s forces (see France). 
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INDONESIA. 17 Mar.—Two U.N. auxiliary observers were wounded 
when guerrillas ambushed a Dutch convoy in northern Sumatra. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS. 
6 Apr.—It was learned that the Committee had elected as its new 
President M. Francois-Poncet, formerly French Ambassador in Berlin, 
and as its new Vice-President, M. Ali Rana Tarhan, President of the 
Turkish Red Crescent. The Committee foresaw the impossibility of 
satisfying the requirements of goo,00o Palestinian refugees with the 
means at their disposal. Resettlement was advocated. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE. 17 Mar.—An applica- 
tion by Israel for full participation in the conference was approved. 

23 Mar.—A four-year agreement, to become effective on 1 August 
subject to ratification, was signed by delegations from thirty-seven 
importing and five exporting countries, providing for 456,283,389 
bushels of wheat to be imported each crop year (177,067,938 bushels by 
the United Kingdom). The maximum price for the first year was fixed 
at $1.80 per bushel, and the minimum at $1.50 with an annual roc. 
decrease. The yearly distribution among exporting nations was: 
Australia, 80 million bushels; Canada, 203,069,635 bushels; France, 
3,306,934 bushels; United States, 168,069,635 bushels; Uruguay, 
1,837,185 bushels. Argentina and the U.S.S.R. had previously with- 
drawn from the Conference, Argentina because of disagreement on 
prices and the U.S.S.R. because her demand for an export quota of 
75 million bushels had not been met. 


IRAQ. 18 Mar.—Government Changes. In a Cabinet reshuffle Dr 
Fahdil Jamali was appointed Foreign Minister in place of Abdul Ital 
Hafidh, who became Governor-General of the National Bank. Two 
vacant portfolios were filled by the appointment of Senator Omar 
Nadhmi as deputy Prime Minister and Minister without Portfolio and 
of Tewfik al-Nayib as Ministe1 of the Interior, an office hitherto held by 
the Prime Minister. 

23 Mar.—It was learned that the Foreign Minister had cabled a 
protest to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr Trygve Lie, 
against truce violations by Jewish units which had machine-gunned 
posts at Myaser and Tel Kovich. He denied Israeli allegations of 
truce infringements by the Iraqi Army in the Arab triangle in Palestine. 


ITALY. 18 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The debate in the Chamber begun on 
12 March, which had been marked by violent scenes between left and 
right wing deputies and protracted by a persistent Communist filibuster, 
ended with a vote of 342 in favour of the pact, 170 against, and 19 
abstentions. Demonstrations had taken place in many parts of the 
country and a one-hour general strike had been held in Rome. 

20 Mar.—About twelve people were injured in a clash between police 
and Communists at Cerignola, thirty miles south of Foggia. 
25 Mar.—Signor Togliatti told the Chamber in answer to a question 
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that the strength of the Communist Party was 1,896,634, compared with 
2,200,000 between July and September 1948. 

26 Mar.—Signature of customs union with France (see France). 

27 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. After a week’s debate the Senate voted in 
favour of joining the pact by 188 to 112, with eight abstentions. 

28 Mar.—Mr Eden arrived in Rome. 

4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 

6 Apr.—The Foreign Office announced that Soviet Consular offices 
throughout Italy would be closed from 15 April. 


JAPAN. 17 Mar.—Gen. MacArthur denied reports of changes in 
occupation policy. Unless the U.S. Government removed him he 
intended staying at his post until the peace treaty had been signed. 


KASHMIR. 21 Mar.—It was announced at U.N. headquarters that 
Admiral Nimitz had been appointed administrator for the plebiscite. 


LUXEMBOURG. 4 Apr.—Signature of the North Atlantic Treaty 
(see North Atlantic Pact). 


MALAYA. 19 Mar.—A curfew was imposed on the towns of Kajang, 
Semenyih, Cheras, Broga, Bangi and Denkil in a bandit-infested area in 
south Selangor. 

22 Mar.—Changes in the emergency regulations which were 
announced provided that those found guilty of consorting with armed 
persons would be punishable by death or flogging. 

25 Mar.—The chairman of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce 
said, in a speech, that total trade returns for 1948 were enormous, 
amounting to 3,500 million straits dollars, exceeding those of 1947 by 
840 million dollars. 

Two British police sergeants were killed by bandits during operations 
three miles north of Ipoh. 

26 Mar.—Troops and police dislodged a bandit gang from a camp 
near Segamat in Johore. 

27 Mar.—Official figures showed that from 16 June 1948, when the 
emergency began, to 28 February the number of killed were: 479 
bandits, 362 civilians (including twenty-seven Europeans), sixty-eight 
regular police, ninety-one special constables, and nine auxiliary police. 

30 Mar.—Statement on British grant (see Great Britain). 

31 Mar.—Sir Henry Gurney, the High Commissioner, told the 
Federal Legislative Council meeting at Kuala Lumpur that although 
events had become more favourable there were still thousands of 
murderers and bandits at large and many people were still paying 
protection money. There would be no further warning. He also inform- 
ed them of the British grant of £5 million. Several members of the 
Council criticized the size of the gift, the Chief Minister of Johore 
describing it as niggardly. The Council approved the raising of a loan 
of roo million Straits dollars. 
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2 Apr—Mr W. N. Gray, Commissioner of Police, commenting 
on the internal security situation at a press conference, said that improve- 
ment had been ‘modest but steady’, and that the mounting offensive of 
the security forces was forcing the bandits away from the settled areas. 

5 Apr.—An Air Command communiqué stated that twelve bandits 
had been arrested in Selangor after an R.A.F. raid on Caml. Six arrests 
were also made in Perak. Five deserted camps and twelve graves were 
found at Kanching, fourteen miles north of Kuala Lumpur. 

6 Apr.—Bandits raided an estate near Kuala Lumpur, killing a special 
constable. R.A.F. planes attacked bandit camps in south Selangor. 


NETHERLANDS. 29 Mar.—lIndonesia. It was announced that the 
Dutch delegation in Indonesia had informed the U.N. Commission 
that the Government were prepared to take part in preliminary discus- 
sions in accordance with the formula adopted by the Security Council 


on 23 March. 
4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 1 Apr.—Accession to Canada (see Canada). 


NEW ZEALAND. 22 Mar.—Lord Listowel, British Minister of State 
for Colonial Affairs, who had arrived in the country for discussions on 
matters arising from the October meeting of Commonwealth Premiers, 
spoke to a press Conference in Wellington on the urgency of Britain’s 
food problems. 

3 Apr.—Association with terms of British Notes to Bulgaria (see 
Bulgaria), Hungary (see Hungary), and Rumania (see Rumania). 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 18 Mar.—The text of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, agreed on by the Governments of the U.S.A., Great 
Britain, France, Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
Norway, was published as follows: 

Preamble—The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their faith in the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and their 
desire to live in peace with all peoples and all Governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage, and 
civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic 
area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defence for the 
preservation of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty. 

Art. 1.—The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations, to settle any international disputes in which they may 
be involved by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace 
and security and justice are not endangered, and to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC PACT (continued) 

Art. 2.—The Parties will contribute toward the further development 
of peaceful and friendly international relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being. They will seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies and will encourage econo- 
mic collaboration between any or all of them. 

Art. 3.—In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this 
Treaty, the Parties, separately and jointly, by means of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack. 

Art. 4.—The Parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion 
of any of them, the territorial integrity, political independence or 
security of any of the Parties is threatened. 

Art. 5.—The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more 
of them in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all and consequently they agree that, if such an armed 
attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of the right of individual or 
collective self-defence recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith, individually and in concert with the other Parties, such action 
as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof shall 
immediately be reported to the Security Council. Such measures shall 
be terminated when the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain international peace and security. 

Art. 6.—For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or more 
of the Parties is deemed to include an armed attack on the territory of 
any of the Parties in Europe or North America, on the Algerian 
Departments of France, on the occupation forces of any Party in 
Europe, on the islands under the jurisdiction of any Party in the North 
Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft 
in this area of any of the Parties. 

Art. 7.—This Treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted as 
affecting, in any way the rights and obligations under the Charter of the 
Parties which are members of the United Nations, or the primary 
responsibility of the Security Council for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Art. 8.—Each Party declares that none of the international engage- 
ments now in force between it and any other of the Parties or any third 
State is in conflict with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes not 
to enter into any international engagement in conflict with this Treaty. 

Art. 9.—The Parties hereby establish a Council, on which each of 
them shall be represented, to consider matters concerning the imple- 
mentation of this Treaty. The Council shall be so organized as to be 
able to meet promptly at any time. The Council shall set up such sub- 
sidiary bodies as may be necessary; in particular it shall establish 
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immediately a Defence Committee which shall recommend measures 
for the implementation of Articles 3 and 5. 

The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any other European 
State in a position to further the principles of this Treaty and to 
contribute to the security of the North Atlantic area to accede to this 
Treaty. Any State so invited may become a Party to the Treaty by 
depositing its instrument of accession with the Government of the 
United States of America. 

The Government of the United States of America will inform each of 
the Parties of the deposit of each such instrument of accession. 

Art. 11.—This Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out 
by the Parties in accordance with their respective constitutional pro- 
cesses. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as 
possible with the Government of the United States of America, which 
will notify all the other signatories of each deposit. The Treaty shall 
enter into force between the States which have ratified it as soon as the 
ratifications of the majority of the signatories, including the rati- 
fications of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the United States have been deposited and 
shall come into effect with respect to other States on the date of the 
deposit of their ratifications. 

Art. 12.—After the Treaty has been in force for ten years, or at any 
time thereafter, the Parties shall, if any of them so requests, consult 
together for the purpose of reviewing the Treaty, having regard for the 
factors then affecting peace and security in the North Atlantic area, 
including the development of universal as well as regional arrangements 
under the Charter of the United Nations for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Art. 13.—After the Treaty has been in force for twenty years, any 
Party may cease to be a Party one year after its notice of denunciation 
has been given to the Government of the United States of America, 
which will inform the Governments of the other Parties of the deposit 
of each notice of denunciation. 

Art. 14.—This Treaty, of which the English and French texts are equal- 
ly authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof will be trans- 
mitted by that Government to the Governments of the other signatories. 

1 Apr.—A Soviet Note of protest against the Pact was received by 
seven of the twelve participating Powers. The Note alleged that the aim 
of the Pact was aggressive, that it violated the principles of the U.N. 
Charter, that it ran counter to the Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet 
treaties, and the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. 

2 Apr.—The Foreign Ministers of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, and the Secretary of State of the 
United States met in Washington and formally approved the text 
of the Treaty. They agreed that the Council to be established under 
Article 9 should be composed of Foreign Ministers or other Govern- 
ment representatives. 
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They also issued a joint reply to the Soviet Notes of protest, which 
noted that the views expressed by the Soviet Government on 31 March 
were identical with the misrepresentations published in January before 
the text was in existence (see page 94). An examination of the text 
showed the completely defensive nature of the pact, and its conformity 
with the U.N.Charter. j 

4 Apr.—The Foreign Ministers of the twelve states listed above 
(see 2 April) signed the Treaty. 

Opening the ceremonies in Washington Mr Acheson said that for 
those who sought peace, the Treaty was a refuge and strength, for those 
who might be aggressive, a warning. “The reality which is set down 
here is not created. The reality is the unity of belief, of spirit, of interest 
of the community of nations represented here’ and this was the product 
of centuries of common thought. The Treaty was an affirmation of com- 
mon values which the signatories proposed to defend. This purpose was 
not new, but it was now published and given form. The Treaty would 
give new strength and courage ‘not only to the peoples of the Atlantic 
community but to all peoples of the world community who seek for 
themselves, and for others equally, freedom and peace’. 

Mr Bevin emphasized that since the hopes of building an effective 
United Nations had not been fully realized, it was necessary for the 
Atlantic community to get together. This group of like-minded nations 
were linked with many other peoples who would equally never indulge 
in aggression. Although it dealt with the Atlantic area the pact did not 
lessen British determination to support others, not signatories, with 
whom Britain had long years of friendship. ‘At last democracy is no 
longer a series of isolated units. It has become a cohesive organism.’ 
The final end, nevertheless, was to build up a truly universal United 
Nations. 

M. Schuman referred to France’s treaty with Russia, saying that 
there was no contradiction between the two treaties. The North 
Atlantic Treaty was not a threat directed against Russia. 

Other speakers made the following points: Mr Pearson (Canada): 
The Treaty itself did not ensure peace. Signatories must convert now 
the promise of security into performance. M. Spaak (Belgium): Article 
51 of the U.N. Charter had been given practical effect. M. Bech 
(Luxembourg): The pact was ‘the most formidable and the most sincerely 
peaceful coalition of material and moral forces’ ever set up to ensure 
security. Count Sforza (Italy): If such a Treaty had existed in 1914 or 
1939 there would not have been war. The fact that it was signed on 
American soil showed ‘that oceans are on the way to becoming small 
lakes. . .. We must pray to God that this pact will prove to be like the 
English Magna Carta: on one side intangible, on the other side a con- 
tinuous creation’. Dr Stikker (Netherlands): The Treaty marked the 
end of an illusion—the hope that the United Nations by itself would 
ensure peace. M. Rasmussen (Denmark): The Treaty was a corner-stone 
in the fundamental structure of security. M. Lange (Norway): Satis- 
factory answers had been given to the questions asked before signature. 
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Dr Caeiro de Mata (Portugal): Europe was ‘struggling against the 
greatest and most dangerous mental epidemic of all time. Her moral 
forces are now exerted in an effort to correct her ills’. M. Benediktsson 
(Iceland): “We would all prefer to lose our lives rather than lose our 
freedom. .. . We also want to make it crystal-clear that we belong, and 
want to belong, to this free community of free nations which is now 
being formally founded.’ 

President Truman, in a concluding speech, underlined the non- 
aggressive character of the Treaty, that the signatories agreed to abide 
by the principles of the United Nations, to co-operate economically, 
and to come to each other’s aid if attacked. The failure of the United 
Nations to establish an international force should not prevent the 
attempts of others to make peace secure. 

Soviet Notes of protest against the Treaty were sent to four more 
signatories. 

After the Treaty had been signed, Mr Acheson and the Brussels 
Powers met together to discuss the supply of arms to Western Union. It 
was announced that the Administration’s programme, which would 
cost between $1,500 million and $2,000 million, would be ready for 
presentation to Congress in the following two weeks. 


NORWAY. 24 Mar.—Declaration on Anglo-Norwegian economic 
co-operation (see Great Britain). 

29 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The Storting voted by 130 to 13 in favour of 
signing the pact. 

4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 


PAKISTAN. 17 Mar.—Persian troops were reported to have occupied 
the police post of Kila Sufeed on the frontier of Persia and Baluchistan. 

1 Apr.—In Peshawar demonstrators outside the Afghan Government 
building demanded the return to the Afghan throne of ex-King 
Amanullah. The independent tribes in the Khyber agency passed a 
resolution declaring that the Pakistan Government had never interfered 
in their internal affairs, and that the Afghan Government had also no 
right to do so. They appealed to the Afghan Government to improve 
its relations with Pakistan and expressed their desire that the two 
countries should unite. 

5 Apr.—North-west Frontier. North-west frontier tribal leaders 
appealed to the Pakistan Government for facilities to visit ex-King 
Amanullah in Rome, in order to seek his support in their protests 
against the allegedly anti-Islamic attitude of the Afghan Government 
and against Afghan propaganda in favour of Pathanistan. The chief of 
the Jadoon Pathans complained that the Afghan Government had 
refused them facilities for the pilgrimage to Mecca. Anti-Afghan 
demonstrations continued. 


PALESTINE. 17 Mar.—It was learned that the Transjordan Govern- 
ment had complained to Dr Bunche, the acting Mediator, that Israel had 
violated the cease-fire by effecting a sea-borne landing at Ein Geddi, 
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on the west coast of the Dead Sea, and eight miles within the truce lines. 
They had captured many local Beduin and used them to dig positions. 

Conciliation Commission. A progress report to the U.N. Secretary- 
General recommended that Dr Bunche should continue directing 
Israeli-Arab armistice negotiations. 

18 Mar.—The Director-General of the Foreign Office stated that in 
the armistice negotiations with Transjordan, Israel would insist that the 
British forces at Aqaba be reduced to conform with any troop reductions 
agreed by both sides. 

19 Mar.—Jerusalem. Col. Abdul el Tel, Arab Legion commander in 
Jerusalem, met Col. Moshe Dayan, his Israeli opposite, for negotiations. 

20 Mar.—Armistice Talks. It was learned that the Israeli-Lebanese 
delegations had reached agreement. 

21 Mar.—Beirut Conference. The Conciliation Commission began 
discussions with the Arab States. 

Armistice Talks. Dr Bunche informed U.N. Headquarters that Syria 
had agreed to begin talks with Israel. It was learned that Iraq had 
informed Dr Bunche that Transjordan was authorized to negotiate for 
the sector of the front occupied by the Iraqi army and which would be 
nanded over to Transjordan. 

22 Mar.—An Israeli Foreign Office spokesman stated in Tel Aviv 
that his Government would not conclude an armistice with Trans- 
jordan which ignored Transjordan’s frontier force or allowed for 
military reinforcements such as those foreshadowed by Transjordan’s 
latest request to Britain. 

23 Mar.—Armistice Talks. The armistice agreement which was signed 
by the Israeli and Lebanese delegations at the frontier post of Ras el 
Nakura in the presence of M. Vigier, Dr Bunche’s representative, 
established the demarcation line on the international frontier between 
the two States and provided for the evacuation of Israeli troops from 
Lebanese territory. An exchange of prisoners of war would take place 
within twenty-four hours. The agreement came into force immediately 
and its terms were to be carried out under the supervision of a mixed 
commission presided over by Gen. Riley, U.N. Chief of Staff, or by a 
deputy appointed by him. 

Iraqi protest against Jewish truce violations (see Iraq). 

Arab League protest against Israeli persecution of Arabs (see Arab 
League). 

25 Mar.—Arab Refugees. In a memorandum handed to the Concilia- 
tion Commission, the Israeli Government proposed that since there 
remained virtually no Arab economy in Israel the refugees should be 
settled in the neighbouring States among their own people, thus 
averting what would otherwise become a most vexed minority and racial 
problem. Certain categories might be allowed to return but the solution 
of the whole problem must be part of a general peace settlement, not a 
prior condition to peace negotiations. 

27 Mar.—<According to Transjordan frontier officials Israeli aircraft 
made reconnaissance flights over Transjordan territory. 
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28 Mar.—Israel recognized by Turkey (see Turkey). 

Arab Refugees. M. Ben-Gurion approved the formation of a special 
Committee to deal with the refugee problem. 

29 Mar.—Armistice Talks. The Transjordan and Israeli delegates 
were believed to have accepted a draft armistice. They later returned 
to their respective capitals for consultation. A U.N. statement said that 
‘outstanding problems’ still existed. 

31 Mar.—Arab Refugees. An Israeli Government spokesman in 
London said that his Government would be prepared to pay compensa- 
tion for the land left in Israel by Arab refugees on condition that 
compensation was arranged as part of a general peace settlement and 
that it would be offset by Israeli claims on the Arab States for war 
damage. They were prepared to consider applications from Arabs who 
wished to return and were not ‘hostile to their aims’. 

1 Apr.—Israel. The Israeli Government asked Dr Bunche to inform 
Egypt that if her ban on goods and passengers to or from Israel through 
the Suez Canal were not lifted a protest would be lodged with the 
Security Council on the grounds that the Egyptian action was a contra- 
vention of the armistice agreement, and also to use his good offices to try 
to secure an assurance that the position of the Jewish population in Egypt 
would be eased. 

Four Israeli soldiers were found dead in a car, believed to be 
ambushed, near Beit Jibrin. 

3 Apr.—Armistice. The armistice agreement between Israel and 
Transjordan was signed in Rhodes. The terms provided for the transfer 
to the Arabs of the Iraqi-held triangle in eastern Palestine, and for 
Israeli control of the Hadera-Afula road and the Lydda-Haifa railway 
line, except where it touched Tulkarm, which remained in Arab hands. 
A demilitarized zone would be established along both the demarcation 
line between Aqaba and the Dead Sea and the armistice line from the 
Beisan Valley to the Red Sea, in which each side would be allowed to 
maintain only three battalions of defensive troops. In the Jerusalem 
area, where the demarcation line followed the existing military line, 
each side would be allowed two defensive battalions only. 

4 Apr.—Beirut Conference. The Conciliation Commission discussed 
its second report to the U.N. Secretary-General, setting forth the 
results of its talks with the Arab representatives and its plans for a 
future meeting with all the Governments concerned. 

The Israeli Parliament ratified the armistice with Transjordan, in 
spite of protests from the Mapam and Herouth parties. 

5 Apr.—Beirut Conference. Discussions were closed after the repre- 
sentatives of Egypt, the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Trans- 
jordan had accepted the Conciliation Commission’s suggestion to con- 
tinue negotiations soon at a neutral place. The Yemen was unrepre- 
sented, and the Iraqi delegate said that his Government were disinclined 
to continue discussions before the refugee problem had been solved. 
Dr Bunche conferred with the Commission afterwards. 

Armistice Talks. Armistice negotiations were reported to have been 
opened between Syria and Israel in northern Galilee. 
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6 Apr.—Relief of refugees (see Int. Committee of the Red Cross). 

Following a Syrian complaint that Israelis had advanced inside 
Syrian territory, Gen. Riley protested against the Israeli occupation of 
a number of points on the northern front. The Israeli military spokes- 
man denied the advances, and said that Israeli withdrawals would be 
made when the Syrians had evacuated positions held by them in con- 
travention of a U.N. order made five months ago. 

Arab Refugees. It was learned that the Conciliation Commission had 
rejected the Israeli memorandum of 25 March as being contrary to the 
Security Council’s resolution on the matter. 


PAN-AMERICA. 17 Mar.—Havana Conference. A Mexican delegate 
to the Committee on Dependent Territories told the Conference that 
his Government would insist that its rights to part of British Honduras 
should be considered if there was a change in the status of the colony. 


PERSIA. 17 Mar.—Reported occupation of Pakistan frontier post (see 
Pakistan). 

18 Mar.—Assurances by Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson (see Great 
Britain and United States). 

28 Mar.—It was learned that the U.S.S.R. was closing those con- 
sulates which were opened during the war and which were now regarded 
as redundant. 


POLAND. 19 Mar.—Yugoslav rejection of Note on closing of Polish 
Information Centre (see Yugoslavia). 

29 Mar.—Warsaw radio announced that trial by jury was to be 
abolished and replaced by people’s tribunals. 

Trade agreement with eastern Germany (see Germany). 


PORTUGAL. 25 Mar.—Police arrested two men alleged to be Com- 
munist leaders at Luso, near Coimbra, and seized documents ‘con- 
stituting the greater part of the central archives of the Communist 
organization in Portugal’. 

28 Mar.—Conversations with Spain on Atlantic Pact (see Spain). 

29 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that talks had been taking place in Lisbon between representatives of the 
Government and of the Spanish Government ‘within the protocol of 
29 July 1940’ (the non-aggression pact between the two countries) 
regarding the situation arising out of the future signing of the Atlantic 
Pact and the eventual adhesion to it of Portugal. Spanish statement 
(see Spain). 

30 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. It was officially announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to join the pact. 

4 Apr.—Signature of North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 


RHODESIA. 5 Apr.—Mr Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, arrived in Northern Rhodesia. 
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RUMANIA. 25 Mar.—It was learned that a German Anti-Fascist 
Committee had been set up to represent the German minority. 

3 Apr.—The Government received Notes from the British and U.S. 
Governments alleging that the peace treaty terms had been violated by 
the denial of rights and freedoms which the Government was pledged 
to uphold and demanding ‘prompt remedial measures’. The Australian, 
Canadian, and New Zealand Governments associated themselves with 
the terms of the Notes. 


SIAM. 24 Mar.—The State Council announced the ratification of a 
new Constitution to be promulgated early in April. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 17 Mar.—The Treasury announced that it had 
decided to exercise its right to ask Britain to make gradual repayment in 
sterling of part of her £80 million gold loan, in order to meet the 
Union’s sterling deficits. The Reserve Bank had just drawn an initial 
sum of £5 million. 

21 Mar.—Mr Parsons, a director of the International Monetary 
Fund, arrived in Cape Town for discussions on the Union’s gold sales 

olicy. 
: Sir Percivale Liesching, British Under-Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations, left for London after a series of talks with the Prime Minister. 

24 Mar.—The head committee of Mr Havenga’s Afrikaner Party 
issued a statement affirming its intention to retain its identity as a 
separate party and to follow the policy of ‘South Africa first’, along the 
lines laid down by the late Gen. Hertzog. 

28 Mar.—Parliament adopted a motion approving the interim 
customs union agreement with Southern Rhodesia. 

31 Mar.—South-West Africa. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, accepted 
Gen. Smuts’ amendment to the Bill granting to the members of Parlia- 
ment representing South-West Africa all the rights and privileges of 
Parliament including the power to vote on Union taxation. 


SPAIN. 29 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. Talks with Portugal (see Portugal). 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued a statement implying that the 
Government agreed that Portugal’s eventual adhesion to the pact 
would not be incompatible with her obligations under the Iberian bloc. 

31 Mar.—Broadcasting on the eve of the tenth anniversary of the 
end of the civil war Gen. Franco spoke of the hostility of Socialist and 
Communist enemies abroad and said it was monstrous that nations 
which had hindered the allied victory should receive favourable treat- 
ment that was denied to Spain. The country’s economy was still weak 
and further sacrifices would be necessary but this was preferable to 
living in slavish dependence on foreign aid like some countries. He 
would never desert his post. 

It was learned that the Government had ordered two British Consular 
officials at Las Palmas and a Spaniard at the British Consulate at 
Saragossa to leave the country. The British Government had protested 
to Madrid and the Saragossa Consulate had been closed. 
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SWEDEN. 18 Mar.—The Government replied to the Soviet Note of 
14 March denying for the second time allegations that they were 
terrorizing or detaining Baltic refugees. 


SWITZERLAND. 28 Mar.—A protest was lodged with the Hungarian 

Chargé d’ Affaires against a recent article in the Budapest press written by 

the Hungarian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs containing attacks on 
' Swiss justice. 


SYRIA. 30 Mar.—The Government was overthrown in a bloodless 
military coup d’état led by the Chief of Staff, Col. Husni Zaim. The 
President, Shukri al Quwwatli, the Prime Minister, Khalid al-Azm, 
and other Ministers were arrested. The Finance Minister and the 
Minister of the Interior were later released. The frontiers were closed. 
Col. Zaim said in a broadcast that he had acted ‘to save Syria from a 
despotic régime’. 

It was learned that Gen. Riley, U.N. Chief of Staff, and M. Vigier, 
Dr Bunche’s assistant, had arrived in Damascus to arrange for the 
opening of armistice negotiations with Israel. 

31 Mar.—Conditions in Damascus appeared to have returned to 
normal and the frontiers with the Lebanon were reopened. Col. Zaim 
stated that elections would be held as soon as possible. 

1 Apr.—A vote of confidence in Col. Husni Zaim was passed by a 
slight majority at a special meeting of the Chamber. 

The Arab representatives who had been in Beirut since 21 March 
discussing the refugee problem with the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission (see Palestine 21 March) met together to review events in Syria. 

2 Apr.—Col. Husni Zaim announced the dissolution of the Chamber 
and the convocation of a consultative commission to draft a new 
constitution. He outlined his future foreign and domestic policies, 
which aimed at cordial international relations and the prosperity of the 
people, and stated that newspaper censorship would be lifted and the 
curfew modified. The secretaries-general of the Ministries would act 
as Ministers until the new Chamber of sixty deputies had been formed. 

5 Apr.—Armistice talks reported (see Palestine). 

6 Apr.—Protest against Israeli advances (see Palestine). 

The curfew was lifted throughout Syria. 


TRANSJORDAN. 17 Mar.—Protest to Dr Bunche on alleged Israeli 
truce violation (see Palestine). 

Gen. Riley, Chief-of-Staff to Dr Bunche, arrived at Aqaba. 

Request for troops to assist in guarding frontier (see Great Britain). 

19 Mar.—Tawfiq Abu’lhuda, Prime Minister, stated in Damascus on 
his way to Beirut, that the latest British reinforcements at Aqaba had not 
been asked for by the Government. 

Mr Mayhew’s statement (see Great Britain). 

21 Mar.—It was learned that the British Government’s financial 
grant for the Arab Legion had been increased by {£1 million to 


£3,500,000 for 1949-50. 
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27 Mar.—Report of Israeli reconnaissance flights (see Palestine). 
3 Apr.—Signature of armistice with Israel (see Palestine). 
4 Apr.—Ratification by Israeli Parliament of Armistice Agreement 


(see Palestine). 


TURKEY. 18 Mar.—Assurances by Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson (see 
Great Britain and Turkey). 

28 Mar.—It was announced that the Government had recognized 
Israel. 

1 Apr.—The Foreign Minister, M. Nejmedin Sadak, before leaving 
Ankara for the U.S.A., stated to the press that in his discussions there 
he did not intend to negotiate the conclusion of any pact. There was as 
yet ‘no tangible and practical basis’ for a Mediterranean pact. 

3 Apr.—The Foreign Minister left Ankara for the United States. 


UNITED NATIONS 
BALKANS COMMISSION 

19 Mar.—It was announced that an additional observation group had 
been established at Didimotikon, near the Bulgarian border. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

5 Apr.—The General Assembly met at Lake Success. Mr Bevin, Mr 
Acheson, and M. Schuman all attended. Dr Evatt, the President, 
opened proceedings. He said that despite failures the United Nations 
had many notable achievements to its credit, and if it had not existed 
it was possible that war might have broken out. 


Political Committee 

6 Apr.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Mr Dulles (U.S.A.) suggested that 
Libya should be placed under U.N. trusteeship, British views should be 
carefully considered, and Britain asked to undertake the administration 
of Cyrenaica. Eastern Eritrea and Asmara should be entrusted to 
Ethiopian administration, leaving a separate solution for the Muslim 
western province. Italy should be given trusteeship of Italian Somali- 
land. 


Steering Committee 

6 Apr.—By 8 votes to 6 it was agreed to include on the General 
Assembly agenda a motion on the observance of provisions of the peace 
treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary on fundamental freedoms. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

5 Apr.—tIn a Budget debate, the General Council adopted by 15 out 
of 16 votes, a proposal for the expenditure of $9 million (an increase of 
$5 million above the amount originally voted) on financing the emigra- 
tion of Jewish refugees to Palestine. The British delegate, Mr Edmonds, 
abstained in view of the fact that the Arab refugee problem had not yet 
been solved. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 

30 Mar.—A final report was issued which showed that Unrra, 
whose relief programme had lasted from November 1943 to September 
1948, had received cash and commodities to the value of $3,968 million 
including $2,668 million from the U.S.A., $617 million from Britain 
and $138 million from Canada. China had been the major recipient 
with $526,600,000 and the Soviet Union and east European nations, 
exclusive of Czechoslovakia, had received the value of $1,227,900,000. 
A final balance of $40,000 had been transferred to the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

22 Mar.—Palestine. The Israeli mission told the Council and also the 
Secretary-General that the presence of British troops at Aqaba was a 
violation of the Council’s resolutions and might have adverse effects on 
the current armistice negotiations with Transjordan. 

23 Mar.—Indonesia. The Council agreed by eight votes (with the 
abstention of France, the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine) to adopt the 
Canadian proposal for preliminary discussions between the Netherlands 
and the Republican leaders under the auspices of the U.N. Commission 
in Batavia, with a view to the cessation of hostilities and the restoration 
of the Republican Government. Dr van Royen (Netherlands) said that 
the terms would be referred to his Government. 

Palestine. A report from Dr Bunche stated that the truce agreement 
had been violated by Israeli and Transjordan troop movements near 
Aqaba and by patrolling activity and the reinforcement of existing 
garrisons. U.N. observers had established that since 7 March Israeli 
troops had occupied a strip of land on the Gulf of Aqaba inside the 
Palestinian frontier. There were no longer any Transjordan troops on 
the Palestine side of the frontier. 

28 Mar.—Trieste. The Soviet delegate again called for the immediate 
appointment of a Governor. 

29 Mar.—Indonesia. Dutch acceptance of Canadian resolution see) 
Netherlands). 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

29 Mar.—During a two-months’ session just ended the following 
proposals were made: British Cameroons: Native suffrage and participa- 
tion in Government affairs should increase. The administrative union 
of the Cameroons and Nigeria should be reviewed to find out if it was 
in keeping with the aim of the U.N. Charter to grant eventual self- 
government or independence to trust territories. French Cameroons: 
More power should be given to the representative Assembly. Natives 
should be given more openings in Government posts. British Togoland: 
Speedier efforts to promote native advancement in the political, social, 
and educational fields. Western Samoa: Further improvement of health 
and social services. Belgian Ruanda-Urundi: A review of all legislation 
involving racial discrimination. British Tanganyika: Increased efforts 
to end racial discrimination. 
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UNITED STATES. 17 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The Secretary of State, 
Mr Acheson, had further discussions with M. Benediktsson, the 
Icelandic Foreign Minister. 

18 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. Publication of Treaty (see North Atlantic 
Pact). Mr Acheson speaking to a press conference emphasized the purely 
defensive nature of the treaty. Asked whether the country would be 
under a ‘moral obligation’ to go to war if other signatory nations were 
attacked, he said that the obligation was to ‘restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area’ and ‘to take such action as it deems 
necessary’ to accomplish this. Congress was therefore left with the 
responsibility of deciding whether the use of armed force was necessary. 
There was a distinction between major attacks and ‘border incidents’ 
and strong action would only be taken when the peace and security of 
the treaty area were really threatened. A purely internal revolution would 
probably not be considered an armed attack, though it would be a 
different matter if the internal revolt were assisted from outside. In 
answer to a question about the free nations not protected by the pact, he 
said that special assurances would be given to countries such as Greece, 
Turkey, and Persia that there would be no change in the policy of 
supporting their territorial integrity and political independence. 
Explaining Article 6 he said he thought that an attack on one of the air- 
lift craft flying over the Soviet Zone of Germany would be an attack on 
the occupation forces and would bring Article 5 into effect. Asked to 
define the northern extent of the North Atlantic area, he said that it 
stopped when it reached the Pacific. The Rio signatories had no obli- 
gations under the treaty. 

Senator Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, issued a statement describing the pact as a ‘shining monument 
to the highest and finest international ethics . . . a symbol of national 
integrity and good faith between nations’. 

19 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The State Department issued an explanatory 
White Paper on the Treaty, which compared Russian aims with the 
‘Nazi’s dream of world conquest’, and stated that a common defence 
strategy for member states would be evolved by the defence committee. 
The Paper emphasized that U.S. interest in the security of non- 
member states would continue. Neither Spain nor Germany would 
participate at ‘any time soon’. 

21 Mar.—Admiral Leahy resigned his post as Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

Atlantic Pact. Senator Watkins appealed to Mr Truman to allow more 
time for the study and analysis of the pact before the country was 
formally committed. 

22 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. Senator Vandenberg, addressing a mayors’ 
conference in Washington, described the pact as ‘the most important 
step in American foreign policy since the Monroe Doctrine’. 

European Recovery Programme. The Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives approved the E.C.A. Authorization Bill 
with a reduction of $200 million. 

Palestine. Mr Moshe Sharet, Foreign Minister of Israel, discussed 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

with Mr Acheson the activities of the British forces at Aqaba and the 
questions of Palestinian Arab refugees, Jewish immigration, and the 
central development of the new State. 

Expulsion of two military attachés (see Hungary). 

23 Mar.—E.R.P. Mr Howard Bruce, Deputy Chief of the E.C.A., 
announced the establishment of a Colonial Development Division to be 
headed by Dr Bowman, for the purpose of developing new sources of 
raw materials in Europe’s colonial territories in accordance with the 
fourth point of Mr Truman’s inaugural address. 

Mr Churchill arrived in New York. 

Atlantic Pact. Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, made a statement 
reiterating the Government’s continued interest in ‘the security of 
areas outside the North Atlantic community, particularly in Greece, 
Turkey, and Persia’. He reaffirmed U.S. solidarity with Greece and 
clarified the nature and functions of the U.S. military and ‘gendarmerie’ 
missions in Persia, which had been sent for purely advisory and 
instructional purposes and which amounted in all to about sixty men. 

24 Mar.—The State Department issued a White Paper summarizing 
unsuccessful U.S. efforts to cultivate cultural and scientific exchanges 
with the U.S.S.R., and denouncing ‘evasions, suspicion, and spy 
phobia’ in Moscow. 

E.R.P. Senator Connally opened the Senate debate on the extension 
of the Economic Co-operation Act by supporting the Bill. 

25 Mar.—Atlantic Pact. The Senate debate on E.R.P. was side- 
tracked to a discussion on the Atlantic Pact by Senator Donnell 
(Republican) who was anxious that there should be full opportunity to 
debate the treaty before it was signed. He contended that the pact 
would bind the country to go to war in case of an attack on one of the 
signatories and that the Constitutional rights of Congress would thus 
be threatened. Senators Vandenberg and Connally both gave assurances 
that the treaty would be fully discussed in due course, and the latter 
made it clear that there were courses of action under the terms of the 
pact other than armed attack. The country reserved to itself what action 
should be decided on. 

27 Mar.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Mr Satterthwaite, director of the State 
Department’s Near Eastern Division, said in a broadcast that the 
Government favoured the return of former Italian Somaliland to Italian 
rule under U.N. trusteeship, but considered it undesirable to hand back 
Eritrea and Cyrenaica. The latter should be placed under British 
trusteeship with a ‘time-limit set as a goal for independence’. 

28 Mar.—Mr Louis Johnson was sworn in as Secretary of Defence. 

It was learned that the Government had rejected a Soviet protest 
against the arrest on 4 March of a Soviet U.N. employee, declaring 
that he was not entitled to diplomatic immunity. 

29 Mar.—Italy. Mr Acheson received Count Sforza who had arrived 
in Washington for discussions on the North Atlantic Pact and the 
former Italian colonies. 

Protest against conviction of two U.S. soldiers (see Czechoslovakia). 
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30 Mar.—E.R.P. Senator Taft, supported by a group of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats, pleaded for a ten per cent cut in appropria- 
tions in order to avoid increased taxation. 

Atlantic Pact. Senator Taft said in a broadcast that his own un- 
certainty about the pact was shared by a large majority of the 
senators. Four main questions must be clarified: Did the pact imply a 
definite moral or legal obligation to go to war if a member nation in 
Europe were attacked, or was it subject to action by Congress? Did the 
pact go farther than was contemplated by the Vandenberg resolution? 
Was the pact in accordance with the U.N. Charter? Did Article 51 
justify the arming by one nation of a number of other nations? So long 
as they had troops in Germany it was obvious that they would have to 
strike at any Russian aggression in the west. But it was not right that 
the U.S.A. should become the ‘policemen for all western Europe’. 

Atlantic Pact. Mr Bevin and the Foreign Ministers of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg arrived in New York. 

31 Mar.—Mr Churchill’s Speech. Mr Churchill addressing the 
Convocation of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston 
surveyed the achievements of the past fifty years. Coming to the present 
he remarked the change in outlook and policy since the time of his 
Fulton speech in 1946 represented by the Marshall Plan, the new unity 
in western Europe, and the Atlantic Pact. These changes could never 
have occurred but for the attitude of the Soviet Government which 
had deliberately acted to unite the free world against them. When 
assessing the progress of the cold war it was necessary not to forget 
Asia, where the collapse of China under Communist attack had been 
the worst disaster since the allied victory. In Europe the position had 
been successfully maintained and through the success of the Berlin 
air lift time had been gained for peace. Small and needless provocations 
of German sentiment should be avoided by the western Powers for the 
revival and union of Europe could not be achieved without the ‘freely 
given aid of the German people’. The world was now confronted with 
something as wicked as and even more formidable than Hitler and it 
was certain that Europe would have been communized and London 
under bombardment some time ago but for the deterrent of the atomic 
bomb in the hands of the United States. But although the time remain- 
ing for the achievement of peace was not unlimited ‘violent or precipitate 
action’ should not be taken. War was not inevitable. Under the impact 
of Communism all the free nations were being welded together. They 
had no hostility to the Russian people, and no desire to deny them their 
legitimate rights and security. And they sought nothing from Russia 
but goodwill and fair play. He ended with a tribute to the fraternal 
association between the British Commonwealth and the United States, 
and a plea for unity. 

Mr Acheson received Mr Bevin. A statement issued after the meeting 
said that they had discussed European questions of common concern 
notably western Germany and Greece. No decisions had been taken. 

M. Schuman arrived in Washington. 

1 Apr.—Mr Acheson first received M. Schuman alone, and then 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 
together with Mr Bevin. Problems relating to western Germany 
and the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty were discussed, 

Mr Acheson received M. Spaak. 

The Foreign Ministers of the rest of the Atlantic Pact States had all 
arrived in Washington. 

Mr Bevin, speaking to the National Press Club in Washington, 
reviewed events since 1945, emphasizing that after the Harvard speech 
Britain had decided to become European. In the future people would say 
of the Atlantic Pact: “There in that pact humanity took its greatest step 
to enthrone the freedoms of the world’. 

Mr Harold Stassen, speaking to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, appealed for a $1,000 million a year ‘MacArthur Plan’ 
for Asia to combat communism. 

E.R.P. The Taft-Russell amendment in the Senate to reduce the 
E.C.A. appropriation by 10 per cent. was defeated by 54 votes to 23. 

2 Apr.—Mr Acheson received M. Schuman and Mr Bevin. 

3 Apr.—Dr Evatt, Australian Minister of External Affairs, arrived 
in New York to resume the presidency of the U.N. General Assembly. 

Mr Bevin discussed with Count Sforza the ex-Italian colonies. He 
also met the Canadian Foreign Minister, and Mr Acheson. The latter 
joined the five Brussels Powers in a discussion, and also talked to the 
Netherlands Foreign Minister about Indonesia. 

Notes to Bulgaria (see Bulgaria), Hungary (see Hungary), and 
Rumania (see Rumania). 

Mr Churchill left New York for England. 

4 Apr.—China. The Senate approved Senator Knowland’s amend- 
ment to the Foreign Aid Bill authorizing the allocation to the President 
of $54 million of the unexpended China aid funds until 15 February 
1950, for use anywhere in China ‘which he may deem to be not under 
Communist domination.’ 

Signature of the North Atlantic Treaty (see North Atlantic Pact). 

5 Apr.—Atlantic Pact. Gen. Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, speaking at 
a Jewish war veterans’ meeting in New York at the request of the State 
Department, commented on the military significance of the Atlantic 
Pact. He called for military aid to strengthen the ‘ramparts’ of western 
Europe and thus check any aggressive action in its initial stages. 
Security and ‘timely defence’ were of greater importance to Europe 
than liberation after being overrun by the enemy. 

Soviet Note on western German frontiers (see U.S.S.R.). 

6 Apr.—Mr Truman said in an informal talk to recently elected 
members of Congress that he would not hesitate to use the atomic bomb 
if it were necessary for the welfare of the U.S.A. and the democracies 
of the world. 

Dr Nourse, chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, warned 
about the effect on the national economy of the increase in the military 
budget which the programme of supplying arms to western Europe 
would entail. 

Atlantic Pact. Mr Royall, Secretary of the Army, said in an Army 
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Day speech at Chicago that American equipment must be sent to 
Europe to prevent the outbreak of any future war, which, if it came, 
would last ten or twenty years—‘perhaps more’. 

Mr Bevin, Mr Acheson, and M. Schuman had a two-hour discussion 
on Germany, in which a State Department communiqué said they made 
‘excellent progress’. 


U.S.S.R. 18 Mar.—Reply to Note on Baltic refugees in Sweden see 
Sweden). 

21 Mar.—An Albanian Government delegation led by the Prime 
Minister, Enver Hoxha, arrived in Moscow. 

24 Mar.—Government Changes. Moscow radio announced that 
Marshal Vassilevsky had been appointed Minister of the Armed Forces 
in place of Marshal Bulganin. 

Tass stated that Mr Stalin had received the Albanian Government 
delegation in the presence of Mr Vyshinsky, Foreign Minister. 

26 Mar.—M. Hoxha, the Albanian Prime Minister, said in a broad- 
cast over Moscow radio that his country felt threatened by ‘Imperialists 
and their lackeys prowling around our frontiers’. He said he had come to 
Moscow to strengthen economic relations with the U.S.S.R. 

29 Mar.—Government Changes. Moscow radio reported that the 
Council of Ministers had appointed Marshal Sokolovsky, Commander 
of the Soviet occupation forces in Germany and head of the Soviet 
Military Government, to be First Deputy Minister of the Armed Forces 
in succession to Marshal Vassilevsky. He was succeeded in his offices 
in Germany by Gen. Chuikov, Military Governor of Thuringia. 

1 Apr.—Protest against Atlantic Pact (see North Atlantic Pact). 

5 Apr.—Notes were sent to the British, French, and U.S. Govern- 
ments protesting against ‘the unlawful alteration of the western frontier 
of Germany’. 


WESTERN UNION. 28 Mar.—Council of Europe. The Ambassadors 
of Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden, the High Commissioner for Eire, and the Minister of Luxem- 
bourg began a conference in London under the chairmanship of Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, British representative on the permanent commission of 
the Brussels Treaty, to examine the draft proposals for a Council of 
Europe. 

30 Mar.—Council of Europe. It was learned that the Ambassadors of 
the ten Powers had set up a legal and drafting committee to undertake 
the detailed work. 

6 Apr.—Council of Europe. The ten-Power conference of ambassadors 
received a delegation from the European Movement and accepted a 
copy of the resolutions adopted at the last conference of the Movement 
in February dealing with the establishment of a European Consultative 
Assembly consisting of about 300 delegates from seventeen countries. 


WEST INDIES. 23 Mar.—Leeward Islands. The Governor, Lord 
Baldwin, returned from London. 
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WEST INDIES (continued) 

Jamaica. Mr Bustamente, Minister of Communications, speaking in 
the House of Representatives, made a strong declaration against self- 
government involving separation from the Empire. 

30 Mar.—Representatives of the Closer Association Committee, 
assembled in Trinidad to frame a federal Constitution for the British 
West Indies, issued a communiqué ‘deploring and resenting’ any 
suggestions by the Havana conference to interfere with the political 
status and sovereignty of these territories. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 28 Mar.—The 
British, U.S., and Dutch delegates who withdrew from the Federation 
on 19 January published a statement summing up the events leading up 
to the final break. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 19 Mar.—The Government rejected a Polish Note 
protesting at the closing of the Polish information centre in Belgrade, on 
the grounds that the Note had distorted the facts, and stated that the 
centre had been closed because it had spread anti-Government propa- 
ganda and because permission had been refused for a Yugoslav centre to 
be opened in Warsaw. 

20 Mar.—Reports reaching Athens said that members of a Bulgarian- 
sponsored Macedonian terroristic organization had infiltrated into South 
Serbia and were sabotaging communications. 

24 Mar.—Trade agreement with western Germany (see Germany). 

According to Tanjug an Albanian aircraft crossed the frontier and 
dropped leaflets containing anti-Tito propaganda near Lake Scutari. 
Albanian allegations (see Albania). 

27 Mar.—The Communist Party organ disclosed that a large number 
of Albanian Army officers, security police, and alleged spies who had 
crossed the frontier were under arrest. 

29 Mar.—The Government sent a Note to the Bulgarian Government 
accusing them of instigating the arrest and beating of Yugoslav militia- 
men on the Bulgarian side of the frontier. (Under a mutual agreement 
militiamen from both countries escorted trains across the common 
frontier.) 

31 Mar.—A correspondent reported that the heads of the diplomatic 
missions of the Cominform countries had been withdrawn from Bel- 
grade. 

It was announced in Belgrade that the Government had ordered the 
suspension of the frontier train escort agreement with Bulgaria. 

2 Apr.—Marshal Tito, in a speech at Brioni Island, denounced the 
‘lies and slander’ directed against his country by both west and east, 
and said that the best plan was to continue ‘building Socialism’ and 
ignore both. 
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